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Notes. 
“THE LADY OF THE HAYSTACK.” 

“ Louisa: a Narrative of Facts, supposed to throw light 
on the Mysterious History of ‘The Lady of the Hay- 
stack.’ Translated from a French Work, published in the 
Imperial Dominions, A.p. 1785, by the Rev. G. H. Glasse, 
A.M., Rector of Hanwell, Middlesex. The Second Edi- 


tion. London, 1801. Feap. 8vo, pp. [xxxii.] 111. Printed 
by P. Norbury, New Brentford.” 


In the year 1776, a poor unfortunate female was 
found beneath a haystack at Bourton, near Bristol. 
She appears to have wandered about the neigh- 
bourhood during the day, subsisting on the charity 
of the country people, and returning regularly to 
the same shelter at night. After about four years 


of this life, during which time no word of her | 


former history could be extracted from her, as 
evident symptoms of insanity appeared, she was 


taken to the lunatic ward of St. Peter’s Hospital, | 


at Bristol; whence she once escaped, and returned 
to her former shelter—a distance of six miles. 
Moved by the helpless state of this unfortunate, 
the benevolent Hannah More removed her to Bit- 


ton, in the county of Gloucester, and provided a | 


person to attend her. 


under the title of a “ Tale of Real Woe,” written 
by Mrs. Hannah More, by way of introduction. 
It was first published in the St. James's Chronicle 
in 1785. The translation is from an anonymous 





work, Z’ Inconnue, Histoire Veritable; being some 


| particulars of the life of an adventuress, La Freii- 


len, who, under pretence of being a daughter of 
Francis I. of Austria, victimised many persons in 


year 1768. In 1769, in consequence of a letter, 
apparently written by Joseph IL, then on his 


| travels in Italy, to the King of Spain, and by him 


QUERIES :— Archdeacon, an Irish Artist — Berkeley Arms | 1°F warded to the Empress of Austria, La Freiilen 


was, on the requisition of the Austrian Court, 
arrested and sent under a strong guard to Brussels, 
where she was to be examined by M. de Cobenzel 
and the first President M. de Nancy. She was 
conducted to Fort Monterel under the guard of 


| Major Camerlang, who, as she could neither read 


nor write, taught her to sign her name. The ex- 
amination, after twenty-four sittings, being en- 
tirely finished — 


“ Messrs. De Cobenzel and De Nancy being desired to 


| give their opinion, the Court agreed that the most pru- 
| dent measure would be to place the poor girl in some dis- 


tant convent, and there to keep her, till time should throw 
some light on this mysterious affair.” 


The elder De Nancy, Secretary to the Empress, 
thus wrote: — 

“ Though it appears to me that the prisoner is not the 
daughter of the Emperor, there are, however, circum- 
stances in her story which throw a mysterious perplexity 
over her birth.” 


The day before the death of M. de Cobenzel, 
which occurred shortly afterwards (speaking of 
letter he had received from M, de Kaunitz), he 
said: “I have just received despatches from 
Vienna, charging me to acquaint the Court with 
the prisoner's whole history, by no means to dis- 
miss her, and to take no step without further 
order.” 

“ Four days after his death, the stranger was taken out 
of prison—a sub-lieutenant of the Maréchaussée of Brabant 
conducted her to Quiévraing, a small town between Mons 
and Valenciennes—fifty louis-d’ors were put into her 
hands—and she was abandoned to her wretched destiny.” 


If La Freiilen (or Mademoiselle de Schonau, as 
she is sometimes styled) is to be believed, she was 
visited at Bourdeaux by the Duke of York, who 
presented her with 700 lowis-d'ors, and promised 
to furnish her with money sufficient to pay her 
debts. The Duke does appear to have written to 


| her from Monaco an unfinished letter, referring to 


the Princess d’Aversberg; and after his death, 
which shortly followed, La Freiilen sent to the 
persons appointed to examine his papers, by whom 
her own portrait and another picture were re- 


| turned to her. 
The little volume quoted has the above story, | 


In the appendix (p. 77) a letter by the trans- 
lator of the narrative, which was published in the 
Gent. Mag. (1785, vol. lv. p. 791), points to many 


circumstances tending to prove the identity of La 


Freiilen and Louisa. Five letters by Hannah 
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More (unsigned), with various particulars follow- 
One passage tells the sequel : — 

“ Finding the recovery of her limbs as hopeless as that 
of her understanding, and fearing that she might even- 
tually be left in a situation wholly unprotected, I ob- 
tained for her an asylum in the Hospital; allowing a 
certain sum annually to clothe‘ her, and to furnish her 
with such comforts as she had been accustomed to enjoy. 
I visited her more than once in this her last retreat, till 
she had so far lost all sensibility or knowledge of me as 
to make it no longer necessary.” 

Every effort appears to have been made to trace 
the history of this poor woman without success, 
and she died at Guy's Hospital Lunatic House on 
the 19th December, 1800. A certificate to that 
effect, dated Feb. 18, 1801, signed by Thomas 
Callaway, Steward, Alfred Wm. Roberts, Chap- 
lain, is printed at p. xxxi. The date of her 
removal from Bitton to Guy’s Hospital is not 
recorded. 

It is possible that the sympathy excited by this 
mysterious lunatic may have had some share in 
originating the marvellous imposition of the Prin- 
cess Caraboo (“ N. & Q.,” 3° S. vii. 196). 

The little volume is a literary curiosity. 

Hvuen Owen. 

Westminster Club. 





UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 


No one, I think, would deny that a complete 
Catalogue of all books, printed in the English 
language since the invention of printing, would be 
a work of the highest utility at interest. At the 
same time too many, I fear, are disposed to think 
with Mr. Bohn (Preface to his edition of Lowndes, 
vol. i. part 1.), that “such a consummation is 
rather to be sighed for than expected,” and with 
this feeling make no effort to remedy the defi- 
ciency. My object in writing this letter is to 
draw attention to the subject, with the hope that 
the discussion of it in the pages of “N. & Q.” 
may educe some practical suggestions on the 
matter. 

I would now add a few remarks on one or two 

ints : — 

1. As to contents. The catalogue I propose 
would comprise all books ever printed in English, 
specifying the various editions, with their date, 


size, and place of publication ; and, in the case of | 
very rare books, noting in what libraries they 


exist. It might also, unless it were found to swell 
the size of the work to too great an extent, con- 
tain brief bibliographical notes on the more im- 
portant books; or, at all events, references to 
notices, reviews, &c., in other works. 

2. As to arrangement. All who have considered 
the point will I believe agree with me, that the 
catalogue should be arranged in alphabetical order 
according to the names of authors, or the titles of 
the books, A classified catalogue might possibly 


} 

| be afterwards prepared; but the first thing to be 
done is, to form a simple alphabetical register of 
every book. 

3. As to the means by which the work might be 
effected. It has occurred to me that a Society, 
somewhat similar in its constitution to the Philo- 
logical Society, might undertake the compilation 
of the catalogue ; the work being divided amongst 
a certain number of its members, and the neces- 
sary expenses before publication being defrayed 
by an annual subscription. 

Some may perhaps doubt whether a catalogue, 
such as that oo propose, would obtain a sale 
sufficient to repay the expenses of its publication ; 
but I believe that, if the work is well executed, it 
may safely be assumed that the volumes would be 
rang by all the larger public and collegiate 

ibraries in the United ahokn, by many Ameri- 
can and continental ones, besides by a certain 
number of private individuals. 

I am aware that on almost every point it is 
easy to suggest difficulties and objections. One 
stock objection to such a work as that I pro- 
pose, is, that it must soon get out of date; but 
this is almost equally an objection to all biblio- 
graphical catalogues. They can only, any of them, 
be complete up to the date of their publication. 
Other catalogues, or supplementary volumes, must 
be consulted for books published at a subsequent 
date ; but this surely should not be a bar to so 
desirable a work as a complete Catalogue of the 
whole of English Literature. G. W. J. 


“ LANG-NEBBED THINGS.” 


The prayer for protection against “ witches and 
warlocks, and lang-nebbed things,” is familiar 
amongst the peasantry of Scotland, by whom it 
has also been implanted in the folk-lore of Ulster. 
Sir Walter Scott introduces it in the second 
chapter of the Black Dwarf : — 


“ Well, Hobbie,” said the Laird, “ for one who believes 
so deeply as you do in supernatural appearances, I must 
own you take heaven in your own hand rather auda- 
ciously, considering where we are walking.” — “What 
need I care for the Mucklestane Moor, ony mair than 
ye do yourself, Earnscliff,” said Hobbie, somewhat of- 
fended ; “ to be sure, they do say there is a sort of wor- 
ricows and lang-nebbit things about the land, but what 
care I for them!” 





| This superstition has obviously some reference 
| to birds; and so far as regards Scotland and Ire- 
land, one circumstance is curious, that the word 
whaap, which is the popular name of the Curlew 
(Numenius arquata of Linn.), a bird notorious for 
the length of its bill—is also the term used to 
signify a “ hobgoblin”;’ which, as Jamieson says 
in his Scottish Dictionary, is believed to have a 
long beak, and to haunt the eaves of houses after 
nightfall, 
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Thompson, in his Natural History of Ireland, 
vol. ii. p. 194, says the word whaap is a near ap- 
proach in sound to the alarm-cry of the curlew 
when disturbed ; and* if this has anything to do 
with the popular belief, the instance is not with- 
out a parallel, inasmuch as the night-scream of 
the ped has given rise to a similar superstition, 
which has had an unusually extended prevalence. 
Ovid and Tibullus commemorate it, and Statius 
alludes to the same circumstance : — 
“ Nocturneeque gemunt striges ; et feralia bubo 
Damna canens,” &c. ( Thebaid. lib. iii. 1. 511.) 
In India, the unearthly yell of one variety of 
the owl—the Sirnium indranee of Sykes—has ob- 
tained for it the mysterious dread of the people, 
and associated its voice with unutterable horrors. 
But in the case of the owl, the length of the 
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bleau. The whole notice had best be quoted in 


| the writer’s own words : — 


| ce qu'il fallut couper la téte & un des personnages.’ 


“Dans le Journal Manuscrit du Médecin Héroard, qui 
se trouvait autrefois dans le Cabinet de M. de Genas (N° 
21,448 de la Bibl. Hist. du P. Lelong) il est dit que le 
samedi 18 Septembre, 1604, le Roi et la cour étant a Fon- 
tainebleau, le Dauphin (Louis XIII, qui entrait alors 
dans sa quatritme année) est mené dans la grand salle 
neuve, ouir une tragédie représentée par des Anglais. 
Il les écoute avec freideur, gravité et patience ‘jusques a 
Le 


| mardi 28, le Dauphin se fait habiller en masque et imite 
| ‘les Comédiens Anglois qui étoient & la Cour et qu'il 


beak has nothing to do with the dread inspired by | 
its cry; and the epithet “ lang-nebbed ” certainly | 


cannot apply to it. Why, then, in the instance of 
the curlew has the accident of the prolonged dill 
inspired a kindred dread, there being nothing in 
the tone of its voice to give rise to terror? Jamie- 
son, in allusion to the feeling in Scotland, speaks 
only of the bill, and makes no mention of any cry 
in connexion with the goblin whaap. 

Nor is there wanting at least secondary evi- 
dence to imply that in Italy and elsewhere in 
Europe, there is some association of the long beak 
with the imagery of witchcraft, vampyrism and 
diablerie. Salvator Rosa, in his well-known 

icture of the “ Persecution of St. Anthony,” 
invests his principal tormentor, a creature some- 
thing between a reptile and a human skeleton, 
which bestrides the saint as he lies prostrate, with 
an enormously prolonged beak, whose dimensions 
approach those of a crane rather than a curlew. 
And Mr. Wright, in his charming History of 
Caricature and Grotesque, has given numerous 
examples from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century, in which the artists have always com- 
bined a prolonged beak with the other attributes 
of demons and incubi. Breughel in Flanders, and 
Callot in Lorraine, were each prolific in these 


“ long-nebbed ” monsters—thus demonstrating the | 
a sae . | the plays acted before the court of the gallant 


prevalence of the superstition extensively in Eu- 
rope. Callot, as an artist, belongs to Italy rather 
than to France. Is there any theory or conjec- 
ture to elucidate this legendary belief, or to ac- 
count for the connexion of the long bill of the 
grallatorial birds with this midnight superstition ? 

J. Emerson TENNENT. 


ENGLISH ACTORS IN FRANCE, temp. HENRY IV. 


In the Intermédiare, a valuable French imitation 
of “ N. & Q.” there is a notice in the number for 
June 1, 1864, of some English actors who per- 
formed before the king and the court at Fontaine- 


avoit vus jouer.’ Enfin, le Dimanche 3 Octobre de la 
méme année, l’enfant se fait encore habiller en comédien, 
et, marchant & grands pas, imite les Comédiens Anglais, 
eu disant, Tiph! toph! milord! Voila donc, a l’époque de 
Shakespeare, des Comédiens Anglais jouant a Paris en 
1598, et & la Cour de Fontainebleau, devant Henri [IV 
en 1604. Serait-il possible de connaitre le personnel de 
ces troupes et les pieces de leur répertoire ? ” 

The passage relating to the actors of 1598 is as 
follows: — 

“Dans l’inventaire des titres et papiers de l’Hétel de 
Bourgogne se trouvent mentionnés: 1° un bail de la 
grande salle et théatre du dit Hotel, passé le 25 mai 1598, 
devant Huart et Claude Nourel, Notaires & Paris, par 
Jehan Sehais, Comédien Anglais; 2° une Sentence du 
Chatelet, rendue le 4 juin 1598, & Vencontre desdits 
Comédiens Anglais, tant pour raison du susdit bail que 
pour le droit d’un écu par jour, jouant par lesdits An- 
glais ailleurs qu’au dit Hotel.” 

In answer to the query respecting the names of 
the actors, and the pieces performed, a reply was in- 
serted in the No. for Fevrier 25, with the signature 
“Henry Ch. Coote” (Londres) chiefly to the follow- 
ing effect. Mr. Coote is inclined to think that the 
English words, incorrectly quoted by the Dauphin, 
are from Sh. espeare, and are as follows: “ Tap 
for tap, my '.ord,” which words occur in Henry 
IV. Act IL. Se. 2, and are part of an apostrophe 
addressed by Sir John Falstaff to the Lord Chief 
Justice of England in the following language : — 

“This is the right fencing grace, my lord, tap for tap, 
and so part fair.” 

Mr. Coote leaves it to his readers to judge as to 
the correctness of his conjecture respecting one of 


monarch. If they think he is in the right, then 
he says the fact is proved, that English actors— 


| of whose names he is ignorant—performed some 


of Shakespeare’s plays in France in 1604, and per- 
haps earlier; for if they acted one play, Mr. Coote 
is of opinion that more than one were performed ; 
but this at present seems to be matter of conjec- 





ture. J. Macray. 
Oxford. 
LE DERNIER VoLUME DES (EuvRES DE VOL- 


TATRE.—Un livre est tombé sous ma main, il est 
intitulé Le dernier Volume des Ceuvres de Voltaire 
(Paris, 1862, Henri Plon, éditeur). Je tiens a 
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tredresser cette erreur; le dernier volume de Vol- 
taire reste A publier; ce sera, je crois, bien le der- 
nier et le plus intéressant des deux. 

Le Sottisier, suivant le titre écrit par Voltaire 
lui-méme, est tout entier de sa main, qui a rempli 
les 133 feuillets dont il se compose. 

Vers et prose citations, réflexions, notes, bons- 
mots, toute espice de fragments recueillis & droite 
et a gauche, tout s’y trouve rassemblé de la maniére 
la plus bizarre, sans suite aucune et sans choix ; 
espece de poche ot cet esprit prodigieux jetait 
péle méle tout ce que la fantaisie du moment, le 
caprice, le besoin d’annoter et de se rappeler, lui 
faisait trouver 4 mesure que sa fiévreuse activité 
s’exercait autour de lui. 

Il y a enregistré jusqu’aux injures lancées contre 
lui (celles de Dom Calmet par exemple). 

‘A cété de “ Apulée rapporte,” etc., il y a “ Louis 
XIV se levait 4 8 heures et quart.” De petites ru- 
briques —“ Bons Mots,” “ Absurdités,” “ Juge- 
ments Salomoniques” (d’aprés lui, Voltaire), 
“ Contradictions,” etc.—sont entrelacés de “ Con- 
fucius et ses sentences,” “ Les Anglais c’est une 
grande baleine: et latum sub pectore possidet 
sequor,” “ Réflexions sur la Liberté ” ( Bs nier), 
“ Notes sur Descartes,” “Le Roi de Prusse a 
écrit,” ete., “ Mémoires de Sully,” “ Anecdotes 
de Berlin,” “Anecdotes sur la Comédie,” “ Chif- 
fres statistiques,” ete. 

Ce repertoire, formé des éléments les plas dis- 
parates, est comme une espéce de mosaique lit- 
téraire semée de pointes quelquefois plus que 
lestes, toujours aigués, que l'on est étonné de 
trouver au milieu des pensées les plus sérieuses. 

Aprés tout c’est un certain miroir offrant ou ré- 
fiétant les mille facettes de cet esprit universel. 

Ce volume unique dans son genre a été peut- 
étre pendant un demi-siécle sous la main de Vol- 
taire, et ilse trouve maintenant avec la biblio- 
théque du grand philosophe & St. Pétersbourg a 


l’Ermitage impérial de Cathérine II, oti je l’ai vu | 


il y a trois ans. Sreran Porks. 


[No one interested in the literary history of Voltaire | 


would desire to see this communication traduced into 
English. We trust, therefore, that our correspondent will 
excuse our inserting it in his own language.—Eb. } 


Kar, Ker, Cor.—In The Dolomite Mountains, 
by Gilbert and Churchill (p. 84), occurs this re- 
mark: “It is singular how Dequentiy the element 
Kar appears in the nomenclature of this valley” 
(the Eeeach Thal). And after giving some in- 
stances, the author asks: “Is Kar a German ele- 
ment; and if so, what becomes of the asserted 


Celtic or Etruscan origin of Kardaun, the ancient | 


Cardunum?” A note to this refers the Car, in 


Carinthia, to a Slovenic source; and says. that 
Gora-tan, “ mountain land,” became in time Car- | 


inthia, Also, that the Carné would mean “the 


mountaineers.” But Cor has also a particular | 
Meaning, relating to sheep and shepherds, and 


hence applicable to a mountainous district; and 
| we find tribes, whose names include Cor or Car, 
stretching from the banks of the Volga across 
Europe even to our own island. The Coraxi, ad- 
—— the Colchi on the eastern coast of the 

Suxine, were famed for the production and manu- 
facture of wool. Of this tribe, Mr. Yates, in his 
| Textrina Antiquorum (p. 1), gives some inform- 
| ation partly quoted from Klaproth. Of course we 
| do not forget that Corydon was the classical name 
| for a shepherd. Tracing this syllable westward, 
| we find it bearing, in Brittany, rather a different 
| meaning—a point, end, height ; and strange to say, 
| the Breton fairies, called Korigans, are dwarts. 
; 
| Dr. Latham says k—r means, a boundary : hence 
| we can well account for its entering into so many 
| Breton appellations; and our own Cornwall pro- 
bably received its name from the same source as 


the Breton Cornouaile. Was this Celtic? I think 
not; though we find Kar, Cor, side by side with 
Cen, Hen, Ven,—the former passed north of the 
Euxine, the latter south of it. I do not suppose 
either was the earliest race in Western ——. 

*. C. B. 


Navat Victory or June, 1665. — This news- 
letter may be read with interest, and confirm the 
narrative in Pepys’s Diary in connexion with the 
first report of the victory of that date June, 
1665 : — 

“ Mr White, 

“By Mr Whittingham’s desire, in his Lettre from 
London now before me, I write you the news (viz.), That 
y* Duke of Yorke is expected in London to-morrow w® 
Joy and triumph, for it’s credibly reported y* all the 
| Dutch Admiralls (except Everts.) ( Evertsen ? ] are suncke 

and burnt, and 17 shipps taken, 34 escaped at most, and 
| Y° rest [perished ?]. Wee lost ye Lord ffitzharding, Lord 
Portland, Lord Musgrove [Muskerry ?], and Mr Boyle, 
24 sonne to yv® Earle of Corke, soe neare his Highnesse 
that theire Blood flew on his Robes. And ye Earle of 
Marlborough was slayne in ye old James. The Duke of 
Munmouth, Earle of Sandwitch, Sir John Pawson, and 
1150 Soldiers wounded; we lost 500 Soldiers, and noe 
more. And there were 20 of y* old Captains did intend 
to revolt. The Duke of Yorke, when he drew his sword 
in engaging, threw his scabard in y* Sea. Brave Holmes 
| suncke vapri’g Trumpe. Wee lost one shipp cald y* 
Charity, and noe more. Vera copia. ffrom, S*, 

“ Y¥ assured friend to 
“ serve you, 

“10 Junii, *65. Wm. Hewer.” 

Mr. Hewer was an apprentice to White’s bro- 
ther, a London cloth dealer. Certainly not the 
Wm. Hewer of that date, officially connected with 


I 


Pepys. a. W 








Barpotrn’s CounTENANCE.—I have lately come 
across an amusing literary blunder in the Life of 
Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist, by his Ame- 
rican biographer Mr. Jared Sparks. He says 
(Library of American Biography, ii. 122) : — 
| While at New York, Wilson had the curiosity to call 
| on Paine, the author of the Rights of Man. . .. Wilson 
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seems to have been struck with the brilliancy of his coun- 
tenance—which answered to his imagination of Bardolph— 
even more than with the glow of his conversation. Paine 
examined his book with great attention,” &c. 


This I find, on reference, is simply a paraphrase 
of a passage in one of Wilson’s letters as fol- 
lows : 

“ While in New York, I had the curiosity to call on 
the celebrated author of the Rights of Man. . . . Paine’s 
face would have excellently suited the character of Bar- 
dolph ; but the penetration and intelligence of his eye 
bespeak the man of genius and the world. . . . He ex 
amined my book, leaf by leaf, with great attention,” &c. ~ 


It is evident that Mr. Sparks is not a Shak- 
spearian reader; and that he has made his first 
acquaintance with Bardolph, and his immortal 
face, in this passage, which he so innocently con- 
strues into a compliment to the countenance of 
the author of The Rights of Man. 

W. Moy Tomas. 


TueEopo.ite. — Has not an accident discovered 
the true derivation of this word? I have before 
me a copy of Exegeses Physico-Mathematice, de 
momentis gravium, de vecte, §c., dedicated to D. 
Carolum Theodolum, Marchionem S§. Viti. Rome, 
1685, 

He is described as belonging to a family re- 
nowned for their interest in mathematical studies. 
Is it not very probable that the instrument was 
named after him or one of his ancestors? I have 
less doubt in offering this suggestion, as all others 
hitherto given seem so manifestly a , 

~o.d. 


THREE PaRAttet Proverss. — The Paris Cor- 
respondent of The Times, April 15, quotes an old 
French proverb of caution against too early adopt- 
ing a summer dress : — 

“ Au mois d’ Auril, 
Ne quitte pas fil.” 

I have learned from an Italian gentleman, that 
there is a similar though amplified proverb in the 
Piedmontese dialect : — 

Avril, pa un fil, 
Maggio, addagio, 
Guing, slarga l’pugn.” 

That is to say: In April don’t put off a thread ; 
in May gently begin; in June slack your fist, or 
change freely. 





There is also a Scotch proverb (I know not if it | 


is used in England to the same effect), but I think 
it the best of all, being both comprehensive and 
laconic : — 
“ Ne’er cast a clout, 
Till May be out.” 
K, 
PARALLEL PassaGes IN SHAKSPEARE AND 
DANIEL. — Vegetating at the Antipodes, I know 
not whether the following parallelism has been 


noticed. There appears to me to be more than a 
mere coincidence of thought and expression : — 4. 
“ Nay, mother, 
° . . ° . + you were used 
To say extremity was the trier of spirits ; 
That common chances common men could bear ; 
That when the sea was calm, all boats alike 
Showed mastership in floating. Fortune’s blows 
When most struck home  [ , ° . 
. . ° -] being gentle wounded craves 
A [No] noble cunning.” 
Coriolanus, Act TV. Se. 1. 
“ It is not but the tempest that doth show 
The seaman’s cunning ;—but the field that tries 
The captain’s courage ;—and we come to know 
Best what men are in their worst jeopardies.” 
Daniel to H. F. Wriothesley, E. of Southampton. 


It may be worth adding, that the unexpressed 
continuance of the negative in this last passage 
illustrates a similar form in Cymbeline; but the 
naturalness so to speak, and propriety of the omis- 
sion, is with Shakspeare. “ Mine eyes,” says the 
King, meditating on what he has heard : — 

¢, ° . ° ° ° Mine eyes 

Were not in fault, for she was beautiful ;— 
Mine ears that heard her flattery ; nor my heart 
That thought her like her seeming.” 
So where, according to the editions to which I 
have access, Marina says : — 
“ T never did her hurt in all my life ; 
I never spake bad word nor did ill turn 
To any living creature: believe me, la, 
I never killed a mouse nor hurt a fly ;— 
I trod upon a worm against my will, 
But I wept for it.”—Pericles, Act IV. Se. 1. 

“T trod” should be “ Aye trod.” 

B. NicHoLson. 


Queries. 


ARCHDEACON, AN Intsn Artist. — Can you or 
any of your Irish correspondents, furnish me with 
a few particulars of this artist, who, if I mistake 
not, resided for some years in or near Dublin? 
When did he die, and what is known of his draw- 
ings? I have two very neatly done; one of old 
Monkstown church, co. Dublin (taken about the 
year 1795), and one of Delgany church, co. Wick- 
low. ABHBA. 

BerkELEy Arms.— Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” oblige me with instances in which the 
Berkeley arms appear as gu. a chey. arg., without 
the crosses patées (as at present borne) or any 
other charge? Iam aware of the instance sup- 
plied by the Roll of Henry III. Over the door 
which leads from the south aisle into the vestibule 
of the Berkeley Chapel (now the minor canons’ 


| vestry), in Bristol cathedral, are four shields, two 


| charged with a chevron only. 


charged with the chevron and crosses patées, two 
And in one of the 
windows on the south side of the chancel is the 
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figure of a knight bearing a shield, gu. a chev. or. | 
Mr. T. W. King, York Herald, once suggested to 
me, that this shield was originally gu. a chey. arg., 
but that the tincture had been changed at its re- 
storation. J. Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. , 

Cusna: Cursnrac.—In the Transactions of the 
Kilkenny Archeological Society, vol. i. 375, first 
series, I find it stated that the Hindis of the pre- 
sent day regard the cusha grass as sacred, and use 
it in their lustrations; and that an Irish native 
grass called cuisheag was once used for similar 
purposes. What are the botanical names of the 
plants referred to. AIKEN IRVINE. 

Kilbride, Bray. 

Daxuas, Etc. —In the Decrees of a Provincial 
Synod, held at Ardpatrick, near Louth, in 1678, 
I find the following entry :— 

“7. Decernimus, ut nullus Sacerdos adoptet, aut ac- 
ceptet alumnos, vulgo Dallas, directe vel indirecte, per 
se vel per alium, et qui hoc decretum transgressus fuerit, 
careat beneficio et officio ad arbitrium ordinarii.” 

In a letter of Dr. O. Plunket to the Internunzio 
at Brussels, which followed the transmission of 
the Decrees of this Synod, the word Dallas is thus 
explained : — 

“Some wicked priests becoming nutritors [fosterers], 
took to their care the children of Protestants, that thus 
they themselves might be defended against their eccle- 
siastical superiors ; these children were called Dallas.” *— 
Moran’s Life of Plunket, p. 136. 

Where can I get any further information re- 
specting these pupils. What is the origin of the 
word ? 

Before closing this query, may I express my 
thanks to Errtonnacu for calling attention to a 
former query of mine as to the words Arrha, 
Vrrhuse, and Esane, which still remain a puzzle 
to me; as none of the solutions, either forwarded 
me directly or through “N. & Q.,” are satisfac- 
tory. (See 34 8. vi. 205, 275, 482.) 

AITKEN IRVINE. 


Kilbride, Bray. 

“A Description oF Love,” etc. —Can any of 
your correspondents favour me with the dates of 
the first, third, fourth, and seventh editions of this 
once popular and interesting little volume? The 
second edition was printed in 1620. A very fine 
copy of the sixth, unnoticed by Lowndes, is in my 
—— : “Printed by Mfiles] F{lesher] for 

‘rancis Coules, at the vpper end of the Old Baily, | 
neere Newgate, 1619,” 8yo, thirty leaves, unnum- | 
bered, not including title. It came into my hands | 

| 





accidentally, bound up with two works of no 
value. The ninth edition, presumed to be the 
latest, appeared in 1638, and sold at Heber's sale 
for 3/. 1s. W. Carew Hazrirr. 
[* May not Dallas be a misprint for Daltas? Accord- 
ing to O'Reilly (Jrish-English Dictionary) a “Dalta isa 
foster child, a pet, a disciple, a ward.” —Ep. ] 


| not made that distinction. 


Sir Francis DrRake.—A year or two ago, either 
in a modern book of biographies or in a recent re- 
view, I saw a statement that Admiral Sir Francis 
Drake, though at the time of the Armada a resi- 
dent in the west country, was of a Yorkshire 
family, who had migrated thence to take part in 
the cloth manufactures, of which the western 
counties had then a monopoly. 

Can any reader of “N. &. Q.” refer me to this 
biography or review. T. S. B. E. 


“Du Pressis’s Memorrs,” Etc.—Who was the 
author of two small volumes, entitled Du Plessis’s 
Memoirs; or, Variety of Adventures, §c., Dublin, 
1757? The preface begins with these words : — 

“The following Memoirs were originally wrote at the 
Request, and for the private amusement of a Gentleman 
of the Kingdom of Ireland, an intimate Friend of the 
Author’s, but never intended for Publication.” 

ABHBA. 


“Frye Roman Hann.” — What is the origin 
and precise meaning of this phrase? It is thus 
used in a review of certain cause célébre in The 
Saturday Review, yol. Xviii. p. 765 :— 

“ But whether the idea of the . . . . episode was a real 
inspiration of *s, or an ex post facto thought due to 
the fine Roman hand of , can never be clearly 
decided till determines on explaining to the public 
what as yet he has chosen to leave unexplained.” 


p > « 














FriEvur-pe-Lys. — The old arms of France were, 
Azure sémé de lys, and were changed by Charles 
VI. (what year?) to azure, three fleur-de-lys, or, 
two and one. 

Edward III. first quartered the French arms 
with the English, giving the precedence to the 
former. 

I want to know if the first and fourth quarter of 
the English shield was changed at the same time, 
and if not, when ? Joun Davrpson. 


Foxes orn Sueaves P—Who first suggested the 
substitution of sheaves for foxes in Judges xv. 4? 
Mr. Dawson, in his I/ustrations of some remark- 
able Events recorded in the Old Testament, p. 210, 
London, 1861, 8vo, refers to a scarce treatise, in- 
tituled, Dissertation sur [ Anesse de Balaam, les 
Renards de Samson, &c., and states that 
“if we admit that instead of shualim we ought to read 
shealim — D*OYL, instead of adyrw, the } in the latter 
word having been inserted through the inadvertency of 
the transcriber— the narrative becomes perfectly natural 
and credible.” 

He evidently considers that the omission of the 3 
converts the Hebrew equivalent for fovres into 
that for sheaves (p. 209). Our translators have 
If there be an error of 
the kind supposed in the original text, it would, I 
presume, be in the insertion of o*>yv or prdpie 
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for some form of the root Dox. Has any such 
form been proposed, and if so on what authority ? 
JosEerH Rrx, M.D. 
St. Neot’s. 


“From Oxrorp to Rome.” — Can any of your 
correspondents inform me who is the author of a 
work, whose third edition appeared in ’47, entitled 
From Oxford to Rome?* Also who were the 
originals of the characters, particularly (1) Eu- 
stace A.; (2) His Friend, the distinguished Fel- 
low;” (3) Dr. L. and Mr. Mac N.; (4) Mr. F. ? 

, F. W. 

HeEratpic Query. — On some of the thalers of 
Rudolph I. of Germany, the third quarter of the 
shield contains three leopards’ heads caboshed, 
two and one. Are these the arms of Dalmatia ? 
The coin bears the date 1578, and the legend says 
“ Archduke of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, Mar- 
grave of Moravia.” Dalmatia, quartered with 
Croatia, Rascieu, and Albania, makes the fourth 
inescutcheon in the arms of Venice. 

Joun Davinson. 


HERALDRY ACCESSORY TO EMINENCE.—In Tay- 
lor’s Modern British Plutarch, the following ex- 
traordinary incident is related of John Scott, 
afterwards Lord Eldon : — 

“ While a barrister on the Northern Circuit, I was 
counsel in a cause, the fate of which depended on our 
being able to make out who was the founder of an ancient 
chapel in the neighbourhood. I went to view it. There 
was nothing to be observed which gave any indication of 
its date or history; however, I observed that the Ten 
Commandments were written on some old plaster, which, 
from its position, I conjectured might cover an arch. Act- 
ing on this, I bribed the clerk with five shillings to allow 
me to chip away a part of the plaster, and after two or 
three attempts I found the keystone of an arch, on which 
were engraved the arms of an ancestor of one of the par- 
ties in the law case. This evidence decided the cause, 
and I ever afterwards had reason to remember with some 
satisfaction my having on that occasion broken the Ten 
Commandments.” 

It would be interesting to know the chapel in 
question and the family concerned. 

GEORGE VICKERS. 

Shimpling, Bury St. Edmunds. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE Brute CREATION.— 
To what extent has this opinion been held amongst 
naturalists and really scientific men? A few not 


| 


} 


very distinguished divines of the last century as- | 
serted that animals had souls, and were immortal. | 


JOSEPHUS. 
NossELits. — In looking over some churchwar- 


dens’ accounts for the eighteenth century, I made | 


note of the following entries : — 
“1736. To mending nossells for Hirst, 6d. 
“1738. To 2 nostles for Hearst, 6d.” 


[* By Miss Harris of Windsor. In the Gent.’s Mag. 
for August, 1852, p. 215, it is stated that she died on June 
24, 1852.—Ep. ] 


Can any one inform me what part of a hearse 
is meant by the term nossells or nostles ? 
H, FisHwick. 


tev. GeorGE Rye’s Sermon.— 

“The snake, unless soothed by soft words, shall deceive 
the leathern eagle. 

“ The sea god’s dog shall tear the lion, who, burnt alive 
with unkindled fire, shall revive, losing nothing but his 
mane, 

“If there be rain enough, and not too many weeds ; not 
so much frost or hail as to hurt the young ears; and the 
birds of the air and the beasts of the field do thee no 
hurt, thou wilt have nothing to fear but the locusts.”—A 
Sermon preached at St. Martin’s Church, Oxford, by 
George Rye, B.D., Fellow of Oriel College, on the 8th day 
of January, 1733. 

The sermon is on prophecy. The first two are 
given as examples of what heathen priests did to 
puzzle the learned; the third to show how they 
imposed upon the simple. 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” tell me whence 
they are taken. The third looks as if invented 
for the occasion, as even a farmer of the last cen- 
tury would hardly have been imposed upon by it, 
unless put into ornate language. E. F. 


Snort Sermons. — Can you decide a question 
as to the paternity of this anecdote : — 

“Mr. Canning was once asked by an English clergy- 
man how he liked the sermon he had preached before 
him. ‘Why, it was a short sermon,’ quoth Canning. 
‘Oh, yes,’ said the preacher; ‘you know I avoid being 
tedious.’ ‘Ah! but,’ replied Canning, ‘ you were tedious.’ 

It has been attributed to Mr. Hookham Frere, 
the friend of Mr. Canning; but claimed for Cole- 
ridge and Rogers. ALIQUIS. 


Toap In StonE.—I have cut the enclosed para- 
graph from the Leeds Mercury of April 8. State- 
ments of this kind are common enough; they 
seldom, however, are made in such a circumstan- 
tial manner. Will not some north-country corre- 
spondent of “N. & Q.” investigate the matter, 
and send you the results of his inquiries for 
publication : — 


“ An Exrraorptnary Toap.—During the excava- 
tions which are being carried out under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. James Yeal, of Dyke House Quay, in con- 
nection with the Hartlepool Water Works, the workmen 
yesterday morning found a toad, embedded in a block of 
magnesian limestone, at a depth of twenty-five feet from 
the surface of the earth, and eight feet from any spring- 
water vein. The block of stone had been cut by a wedge, 
and was being reduced by workmen, when a pick split 
open the cavity in which the toad had been incarcerated. 
The cavity was no larger than its body, and presented the 
appearance of being a cast of it. The toad’s eyes shone 
with unusual brilliancy, and it was full of vivacity on its 
liberation. It appeared when first discovered desirous to 
perform the process of respiration, but evidently expe- 
rienced some difficulty ; and the only sign of success con- 
sisted of a ‘barking’ noise, which it continues invariably 
to make and present on being touched. The toad is in 
the possession of Mr. S. Horner, the President of the 
Natural History Society, and continues in as lively a 
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gstate as when found. On a minute examination, its 

mouth is found to be completely closed, and the barking 
noise it makes proceeds from its nostrils. The claws of 
its fore feet are turned inwards, and its hind ones are of 
extraordinary length, and unlike the present English toad. 
The Rev. R. Taylor, incumbent of St. Hilda’s Church, 
Hartlepool, who is an eminent local geologist, gives 
it as his opinion that the animal must be at least 6,000 
years old. ‘The wonderful toad is to be placed in its pri- 
mary habitation, and will be added to the collection in 
the Hartlepool Museum. The toad when first released 
was of a pale colour, and not readily distinguished from 
the stone; but shortly after its colour grew darker, until 
it beeame a fine olive brown.”—Correspondent. 

ah. P. DE. 


“Urricn Morrror pe Consrantra.” — Should 
any of your readers possess early copies of the De 
Lamiis et Pythonicis Mulieribus Dialogue, they 
would confer a great favour on the writer either 
by affording him an opportunity of examining 
them, or by forwarding minute descriptions of 
them to the care of the editor of “N. & Q.” 

Deatu or Wace.—It is generally believed that 
Wace, the Anglo-Norman poet, of the twelfth 
century, born in the Isle of Jersey, died in Eng- 
land im the year 1184. Could any of your nume- 
rous readers give me positive information on the 
fact? It would be rendering a service to history, 
and to his admirers. The time of his birth is not 

itively known. Information on that point would 
considered a favour. OmeEea. 


Queries with Answers. 


VALENTINE Browne.— Where can I obtain 
any information respecting Sir Valentine Browne, 
of Croft in Lincolnshire, of whom mention is made 
in Collins’s Peerage (1812, vol. vii. p. 232) as 
having married Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of 
Sir John Monson, who died in 1593 ? 

What relation was this Sir Valentine to Master 
Valuntyne Browne, who, as we read in Machyn’s 
Diary, p. 230, married a niece of Lord Keeper 
Bacon’s in 1562 ? 

Had this Master Valuntyne Browne ever been 
married before ? 

Who was the Valentine Brown, ., that is 
2 of in Collins (vol. iv. p 394) as being one 
the Commissioners for the Management of the 
Crown Lands in Ireland in the year 1554? 

MELETES. 

[Valentine Browne, Esq., noticed in Collins (iv. 394) 
as one of Queen Mary’s commissioners in Ireland died on 
Feb. 8, 1567. He was the father of “ Master Valuntyne 
Browne” alluded to in Machyn’s Diary, p. 280, who was 


& privy counsellor to Queen Elizabeth. The latter mar- 


ried first Alice, daughter of Robert Alexander of London ; 
and secondly, Thomasine, daughter of Bacon of 
Northall, co. Middlesex (Harl. MS. 1550, 131.) By his 








| 


first wife he had Valentine Browne, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Monson of Carlton, co Lincoln. (Cf. 
Harl. MS. 1550, 131, and the inscription on his monu- 
ment in Croft church in Saunders’s History of Lincolnshire, 
ii. 141.) The best account of the Browne family of Croft 
will be found in Lodge’s Peerage by Archdall, edit. 1789, 
vii. 51-58 ; but the writer does not appear to have con- 
sulted the short pedigree of the family in the Harl. MSS. 

The following Order of Council, describing the costume 
of a page to Sir Valentine Browne, the privy counsellor 
to Queen Elizabeth, may probably amuse many of our 
readers. It is said to have been copied from a manu- 
script in the library of Thomas Astle, Esq. :— 

“THESE are to praye and requier you to make psent 
serch within your ward & charges p’sently to macke hew 
& ery for a yong stripling of the age of xxii yeres, the 
coler of his aparell as foloweth : One doblet of yelow mil- 
lion fustion th’one half therof buttoned with peche color 
buttons, & th’other halfe laced downwards one payer of 
peche color hose laced with smale tawnye lace a graye 
hat with a copper edge rounde aboute it with a bande 
peell of the same hatt a payer of watched [blue] stockings. 
Likewise he hath twoe clokes th’one of vessey collor 
garded with twoe gards of black clothe & twisted lace of 
carnation colour & lyned with crymson bayes & th’other 
is a red shipp russet colour striped about the cape & downe 
the fore face twisted with two rows of twisted lace russet 
& gold buttons afore and uppon the sholdier being of 
the clothe itselfe set with the said twisted lace & the but- 
tons of russet silke & gold. This youthes name is Gilbert 
Edwodd & page to Sir Valentine Browne Knight who is 
run awaye this fowerthe day of January with theis par- 
cells following, viz. A chaine of wyer worke golde with a 
button of the same & a smalle ringe of golde at it two 
flagging chaines of golde th’one being marked with theis 
letters v. & b. uppon the locke, & th’other with a little 
broken jewell at it, one carkanet of pearle and jasynitts 
thereto hangeing, a jewell like a marimade of gold ena- 
meled the tayle therof being set with diamonds the bellye 
of the made with a ruby & the shilde a diamond the 
cheine of golde whereon it hangeth is set with smale 
diamonds & rubyes & certeyne money in golde and white 
money. 
: To all Constable, Bayliffs, & 

Hedboroughs, & to all other 

the Quene’s Officers whatsoever 

to whome the same belongeth 

& apperteyneth. 

Valentine Browne.” ] 

Bisnor Hatr’s “Bat or Grigap,” anp “ THE 
Art or Partrence.”—On comparing a modern 
copy of Bishop Hall’s Balm of Gilead with an 
old volume in my possession, entitled The Art of 
Patience, I find that they are substantially one and 
the same treatise under different titles. The 
volume appears from its typography to be of King 
Charles Ths time; but as the title-page is want- 
ing, the precise date and professed author cannot 
be ascertained. In one of its sections—that on 
“Public Calamities”—reference is made to the 
Great Plague and Fire of London, events which I 
believe did not occur before the death of Bishop 
Hall. 

Can any of your readers, who are conversant 
with the old divines, inform me whether the good 


Burghlye, Warwick, 
Hunsdone, Howard. 
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bishop gave his consolatory treatise to the world | that he was executed. Consult the Gent, Mag. for 1807, 
as the Balm of Gilead, or as The Art of Patience? | 
: G. 


[ The Art of Patience is a reproduction of Bishop Hall’s 
Balm of Gilead, with additions and alterations. The title. 
page of the former reads as follows : “ The Art of Patience 
and the Balm of Gilead under all Afflictions : an Appendix 
to the Art of Contentment, by the Author of the Whole 


Duty of Man. London, 8vo, 1693 ; second edition, 1694.” | 
In the Preface the editor informs the reader, that “the | 
original part of this Discourse was extracted from a foun- 


dation laid by a learned and reverend prelate [ Bishop 
Hall’s Balm of Gilead] upon whose basis this superstruc- 
ture is erected. He, like a wise master-builder, laid the 
corner-stone, as a pattern for others to imitate ; and they 
which attain to his height of perfection shall enjoy what 
Christ said to his disciples: ‘In their patience they shall 
possess their own souls.’”} 


Tue Socrety or Ancrent Scots.—Is the above 
scciety still in existence? It was stated to have 
been established time out of mind, and about the 
year 1820 published, in half-a-crown parts, several 
volumes of most excellent biographies of eminent 
Scotchmen. Scorvs. 

[ The Lives of the Scottish Poets, published by T. Boys 
of Ludgate Hill in 1821-22, and said to be “ by the So- 
ciety of Ancient Scots re-established a.p. 1770,” made Six 
Parts, or three volumes. The Society was probably 
located in the city of London. ] 


CuArLes Turyer’s MSS.— What is the pre- 
sent place of deposit of the MSS. which belonged 


in the latter end of the seventeenth century to 


Charles Theyer, gent., of the county of Glouces- 
ter? They are described in Catalogi Librorum 
Manuscriptorum Anglie et 


1697, tom. ii. pt. I. pp. 198-203. A... V..®. 


[Charles Theyer’s manuscripts are now in the King’s 
Library in the British Museum. See David Casley’s 
Catalogue of this Library, 1734, 4to.] 


Mr. Grorezk Rogers anp Mr. 
Cutvers. — Mr. Rogers I believe was a commis- 
sioner of the navy, and living in 1798. I shall be 
glad to know the date of his death. His widow 
married Mr. Chivers. This gentleman, I am told, 
having a quarrel with a labourer in his employ, 
struck him, upon which the man, in a fit of pas- 
sion, knocked him down with his spade, and killed 
him, and was in consequence tried for murder and 
executed. I shall feel much obliged to any of 
your correspondents who will inform me of the 


iiberne, Oxonie, | 


pt. 1. pp. 185, 270, Annual Register, xlix. 410. A monu- 
ment in memory of William Chivers, Esq., was put up in 
the churchyard of Lee. ] 





Replies. 
GENERAL RICHARD FORTESCUE. 
(3 8. vii. 258.) 

General Richard Fortescue, was undoubtedly 
Col. Fortescue ; for whose prowess in the West 
of England, in 1646, consult Joshua Sprigge’s 
Anglia Rediviva (England's Recovery, 4to, 1647). 
He was distinguished as a great Parliamentary 
officer; took Pendennis Castle in Falmouth Bay, 
in Cornwall; which was the last fortress which 
held out for the king in the west after the cap- 
ture of Exeter, and the defeat of Lord Hopton at 
Torrington; named also in Clarendon. His regi- 
ment is probably enumerated in the list at the 
end of Sprigge’s work— which gives an elaborate 
summary of the forces of the Roundheads, subse- 
quent to the capitulation of Truro and the fall of 
Oxford. 

Sprigge was an Independent preacher: appears 
to have been attached to Sir T. Fairfax’s army. 
His book is dedicated to Lenthal, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and is now rare. It gives all 
the operations of the Parliamentarians, subsequent 
to the Self-denying Ordinance; Naseby fight 
(with plate) ; and all the events of note (after the 
capture of Basing-house), which took place in 
Devon and Cornwall. He was a native of Ban- 
bury, Oxon. A portrait of Fairfax on horseback 
sometimes adorns the work. 

Gen. Fortescue, who was probably an ancestor 


| of a branch of the Devon family, now seated at 


WI=trA© | 


date of this trial, and where I can find an account | 


of it. CPL. 

[ William Chivers, Esq., of Battersea Rise, was mur- 
dered by William Duncan his gardener, on Jan. 24, 
1807. The prisoner was tried at Kingston on March 20, 
1807, and found guilty of murder, but we do not find 


Castle Hill, near South Molton, must have been 
the first Governor of Jamaica, as that island fell 
into Cromwell’s hands in 1656: after the check 
experienced by Penn and Venables at Hispaniola 
(for which vide Ludlow’s Memoirs), where Major- 
Gen. Haines, his forlorn hope, and a great portion 
of his forces perished. The well-known motto of 
the family—“ Forte scutum, salus ducum”—is 
very appropriate to the lofty name. 

The estate at Halskott must have been pur- 
chased from the trustees of that unfortunate papist 
lord and royalist of the first water, the Marquis 
of Winchester, when, after the storm of Basing- 
house and its dismantlement, the estates were 
forfeited ; and, like the Marquis of Worcester at 
Ragland Castle, the family reduced to indigence.* 

The Devon Fortescues seem to have sided with 








* He was the fifth Marquis. The house was leaguered, 
and then stormed and burnt, by Cromwell and that 
“godly and pious man,” the butcher Harrison, a Major 
at the time. 
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the Parliament. At Edghill, 1642, a Sir Faithful | I reply, No! The Cobbler is mistaken, the 
Fortescue went over to the king, with all his | Irish have no such tradition. The story arose in 
troopers, after discharging their pistols into the | this wise : — In 1602, after the battle of Kinsale, 
ground—so says Clarendon, however. | when Don John de Aguila had surrendered to the 
In that rare work, Politicus sine Exemplo, trans- | Lord Deputy, the Spaniard in a conference with 
lated into German and published at Nuremberg | Sir William Godolphin said that the Irish were— 
in 1663 (12mo), there occurs the following notice | « yo only weake and barbarous, but perfidious friends. 
of Pendennis Castle, P- 32:— Presuming,” he continued, “in their promise that they 
“ Nichts war mehr tibrig in den Westen als das Castell | would join me, I in vaine sustained the brunt of the 
Bendennis, welches yom Col. Fortescue beliigert, sich bald | Viceroy’s Armes. I then saw these Counts (the rebels 
ergeben.” ( Ame and per a ~_ stand Snape 7 are — 
P . ° . . of Kinsale, reinforced w some Companies of Spaniards. 
This publication, which was a er of the and every bose anette ‘abr poualiee to join a in fore- 
Protector—with a bust, supporters to it, and his ing your camp. After all this we saw them, at last, 
armorials above—contains a great number of in- | broken with a handful of men, blown asunder to divers 
teresting particulars of the time; with a list of his parts of the world—O’Donnell into Spaine, O'Neill to the 
Privy Council, the members of his House of | furthest part of the North ; so that now I find no such 
Lords, Justices of the Peace, and other officials of | “°U"*s ™ 7erum natura. 
rank ; also the general officers who were ap inted | Subsequently, in allusion to the barbarous state 
to the various districts into which the kingdom | of the country, the want of roads, the scarcity of 
was divided. It is entitled : — provisions, the perpetual moisture, and the then 
be Kurtzer Begriff der Kriegs und Staats-Handlungen great unhealthiness of the climate, Aguila said :— 
seiner Hoheit Olivier Cromwels, Lord Protectors in En- | ‘ : er 
gel- Schott- und Ireland.” ba Surely, when Satan tried to tempt our Saviour by 
s , displaving before Him all the Kingdoms of the Earth, 
In the Englischer Geschichts Calender (p. 24, ed. | the wily Enemy of Mankind did not exhibit this wretched 
1698, Leipsig, J. L. Gleditsch), Aug. Ts, 1646, | and most untempting country of Ireland.” 
occurs : — 
“Gieng Pendennys, des Kénigs lezte festung in Corn- 
wallia, verlohren.” * 
It was held by a Killigrew (one of the Cornish 


This is the sense; though, as I quote from me- 
mory, probably not the exact words used by 
Aguila. They will, however, be found in the 
2 Mi Sah Pavers: . 
lineages, whose name implies the “ Valley of et —> = be, sei ee a 
Eagles”’) for the king, and whose pistol burst and ion Eb Seg The athenl o the anlar micht 
harmed him. » isq. he profanity of the saying migh 

Pendennis was, till of late years, a sinecuré etmest Ss er _ a oat ae 

i , Se » Shecure | how truly fatal Ireland had been to the Spaniards. 
= Thee pty’ ee ae of On their previous invasion at Smerwick, She gar- 
old regiment (the $4th, Cumberland), we lost praer— ne oe ganar > exch neem Nutro Deer 
leg at the battle of Aibuera, in Spain, I believe, | ®o*ding to the usage of the period cruelly butchered 
ox ob the Peaemem: and enjoyed t = pleasures of | 2 cold blood. Of the Invincible Armada, in- 
retirement, and a comfortable pension, as Gover- tended to sweep the Hangiich heretics off the conte, 
ace of the Cenile, Meter ienion a gp al and burst the bonds of the Irish Roman ; ‘atholies, 
then lieutenant in the Light Infantry Company, I pobgetnynd eager pS mary . aD their 
pany apes as stating that he assisted to bind enews, upwards of 5,000 men, sseieens diliiens dintemaendl 
a sternite wet te tn slaughtered by the barbarous Irish. One Gal- 
wil de of Australia, ol: la oe ” ser dg sag lagher, more merciless than the ocean waves, killed 
dled out of his property by a scoundrel attorney, — a opr me - 4: as the egy 
he died of starvation, and was devoured by the wild westees gence ° id butt. y fe the Se sands 
Boun off the denest | _ rich dresses and go uttons of th Spaniards 

e° * | proved irresistible temptations to the wild Irish ; 
nin ame only a very few officers were preserved for ran- 

| som. Bacon tells the story of De Aguila in a 
slightly different manner, in his treatise Of a War 





THE “SIMPLE COBBLER’S” REFERENCES. 


(3"¢ S. vii. 299.) with Spain, thus : — 
Massacnusets asks if it be a fact, that the! « Aguila said, in open treaty, “That when the Devil 
Irish, according to the Cobbler— upon the Mount did show Christ all the Kingdoms of the 


Earth and the glory of them, he did not doubt that the 


“ Have a Tradition among them, That when the Devill J - - on 
Devil left out Ireland, and kept it for himself. 


shewed our Saviour all the kingdomes of the Earth and 
their glory, th : i ‘a . P 

oh 279 asec con newest thoes Seer | The discomfited Spaniard may almost be ex- 

cused for saying so; but at a later period, when 

12mo. William III. saw the fair fields of Ulster, as he 


* Possibly also recorded in the German “ Judas Mac- 
cabeus, or, Eulogium of Sir T. Fairfax, 


” 
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rode onwards to try the ultima ratio regum at the 
Boyne, he exclaimed: “ This, truly, is a country 
well worth fighting for!” 


WHAM PINKERTON. 


DANIEL DEFOE THE NEWS-WRITER. 


(3" 8S, vii. 58, 244.) 


Pursuing my investigations as to the hitherto 
unknown writings of Defoe, I have disinterred the 
following. It may be taken as supplemental to 
what has already appeared in “N. & Q.” under 
his name. I must however premise a few words. 

Defoe was left in the management of Mist's 
Journal, but Mr. Mist had so great a tendency to 
gravitate towards Jacobitism, that, about the 
middle of the year 1720, a separation again took 
place (except as to the articles on “Foreign 
Affairs”), and Defoe connected himself with Ap- | 
plebee’s Original Weekly Journal. 

As on a previous occasion, poor Mist was no 
sooner left to himself than he fell into trouble, | 
but this time it ended in ruin. Omitting, for | 
brevity, all that intervened, I quote the following | 
from The Post Boy of February 14th to 16th, | 


172 

“ Last Monday Mr. Mist appeared on his Recognizance 
at the King’s Bench Bar, Westminster, to receive Judg- 
ment for some Reflections on his Majesty’s Interposition 
on behalf of the Protestants in the Palatinate, of which 
he had been convicted the last Term; and the Court pro- 
nounced Judgment, as follows, viz. That he stand in the 
Pillory, at Charing Cross and the Royal Exchange ; pay 
a Fine of 501.; suffer three months’ imprisonment in the 
King’s Bench, and give Security for his good Behaviour 
for seven years.” 


Editorial leading articles in the public journals 
of the early part of last century appeared in the 
humble forms of Letters Introductory, with con- 
tinual changes of the subscribed initials, or ficti- 
tious signatures. On February 18th appeared the 
following Introductory Letter by Defoe in Apple- 
bee’s Original Weekly Journal : — 

“ Sir,—It is a Rule in our Accidence, and which in Latin 
begins with Felix quem faciunt, that they are happy who 
take warning by other Men’s Disasters: I think this is a 
Time of Day when this Rule stands in Need of much Ap- 
plication ; and there are many Occasions which tell us 
who, and who, and who ought to take Notice of it. 

“You publish, it seems, Dying Speeches, and from 
thence ’tis natural to preach to the Gentlemen of the Pap, 
that they Bewarkr, or else that they provide their last 
Speech and Confession, and send them to your House to be 
ready for the Press. 3 

“The South Sea Company have chosen new Directors ; 
and the Conduct of their Predecessors, or rather the Conse- 
quences of that Conduct, stands as so many Warning 
Pieces, or Mementos, to bid them beware how they go on ; 
and, as a Beacon upon a Sand, to bid them stand off, and 
live—draw near, and dye; to call to them to take Care, 
lest they run a Ground, and are stranded, as others did 
before them. 

“ A Brother Journal Man has fallen into the Pit lately ; 


Humanity directs you not to insult him in his Disaster, 
but the contrary to an extream; but Prudence gives a 
Hint ; Guardez Vous, Monsieur, take care of yourself, lest 
unwarily you fall into the like Snare. 

“ Another bold Journal Scribe writes strongly for Free- 


| dom of Speech, by which may be understood, he would 


have a Freedom for the Press to speak what it would; 
the Truth is, by the Liberty he takes, one would hardly 
think there was any Freedom deny’d, or which he could 
not venture upon: But I counsel you, wonderful Sir, to 
remember that the Press and the Pit are alike open, and 
stand very near together : the Press is open, that is true ; 
and the Prison is open, that is as true ; Guardez Vous, Mr. 
App; write warily, write cautiously. 

“ But you will say, What must a poor Printer do? Must 
he turn his Tale asthe Weather-cock of State turns ? And 
when the Wind blows a Whig Gale from Court, turn 
Whig ; when it blows a High Church Gale, face about 
to the High Church ; and in Times of the unsteady Gales, 
trim and look every Way, and no Way, all at once? 
What must he do? 

“No, no, Mr. App, be honest and be wise; be steady to 
yourself; but knock your Head against no Stone Walls, 
lest the few Brains you may have go to wreck in the 
Storm, and the little Money you have follow after them. 

“It is the Wisdom of a Publick Writer to give no 
Offence to the Powers to which his Allegiance is due, 
or such whose Authority he is subject to; and yet 
no Man seems to be under the Necessity, either of 
Flattery or Falsehood, in any Reign, or under any 
Times whatever. If we look back upon all the Prosecu- 
tions and Tryals which have been against Printers, or 
Authors, in our Age, not in this Reign only, but also in 
the Reigns precedent, they have not been for the plain- 
ness of their Writing so much as the Passions, that is to 
say, the Follies of the Writers. 

 Plainness is a Virtue in Writing, and no Author that 
is honest ought to go from it: But Passion, in the very 
same Cause, may be the height of Folly; even a Satyr 
may be so couch’d in its Terms, as to give no legal Offence, 
and yet no Part of the Edge, or Point, be abated. 

“ Let him that writes Satyr, then, take care to have it 
sharp, but not sour ; mettled, but not raging ; fudl, but not 
foul: How many a gallant Prince has borne the Edge of 
the Satyr, for the Wit of it? But remember, that all the 
Wit of a Satyr perishes when the Manners decay. 

“But, after all, what have you Men of Scribble to do 
with the Times ? Or why must you dip into the Passions 
and Parties which agitate the People? Leave off the 
Comment, and keep to the Text ( Facts) ; when a Wretch, 
in contempt of God and Government, hangs himself, and 
robs the King of a Subject, however worthless and useless, 
it is a Crime no doubt; But what have you to do with 
that? Your Business is to tell us the Story, and leave 
the World to the relish of it their own Way ; and the like, 
of all other cases: Suppose ’tis of Rebellion, Treason, 
South Sea Thievery, or of any other sort of R y, be 
the Story your Province; leave the Reflection to the 
Readers ; lay your Finger on your Mouth, and when you 
talk of State Affairs, ware Pillory, ware Printer; be wise 
and be wary ; you may have room enough to please your 
Friends, without displeasing those who have Power to re- 
sent and to punish. 

“What Business have Printers to espouse Parties at 
their own Expense? Make the Passions of private Men 
speak in Publick, and take a Liberty of Speech not sup- 
portable in itself, and which Men in Power, let them be of 
which Side they will, cannot bear ? 

“ If you are prepar’d for Martyrdom indeed, ’tis another 
Case ; then you may come with Vox Populi, and Vox 
Dei, and Vox any Body; you know the Way that has 
been trod before you: But, if you will act the prudent 
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Part, cut no Throats but with a Feather,—shoot no poi- 
son’d Arrows: Let Wit and Waryness joyn in your Work ; 
and so I end my Advice to you where I began it: Feliz 
quem faciunt aliena Pericula cautum. 
“ Your Friend, 
“Sotomon WARYMAN.” 
Vor Populi Vox Dei was tlie title of a treason- 
able publication, for printing which a young man 
named Matthews had been hanged at Tyburn dur- 
ing the preceding year. W. Lee. 
THE IGELE SAULE. 
(3* 8. vii. 220.) 


In vol. ii. part m1. of Pococke’s Travels (1745) a 
fine plate of the sepulchral monument at Igel is 
given at page 221. He says: — 

“T could see no entrance to this monument, but the 
people say there is one, which, I suppose is underground, 
and that it is lined with copper adorned with figures.” 


In a note, he gives the following description of 
the sculptures : — 


“ Tt is raised on a pedestal or basement, which is on 
two plinths ; the corner one being two feet deep, and the 


upper three, both setting in six inches: the die of the | 


pedestal consists of two tier of stone and is about five 
teet deep ; it was adorned with reliefs, those to the east 
and north are defaced; on the west side there is a loaded 
car drawn by two horses with a man on the further side 


of each horse; they seem to have a thyrsus in their | 


hands. To the north a person sits with a book in his 


hand, there being another behind him; and on one side | 


of him, two sit at a table, and two stand to the east of it ; 
this also is much defaced. In the die of the pedestal to 
the east and west, the reliefs are almost entirely defaced, 
and much rained to the south; but I could discern a 


person sitting, with one standing on each side, that to the | 


east holding the person who sits by the hand. In the 
frieze to the west are eight persons in procession ; to the 
east is a@ person sitting and a boy standing at a round 
table, another likewise at a table, and two persons stand- 
ing. The frieze to the south is divided into two parts by 
three pilasters; in the middle compartment one sits at a 
table, and two at each end; to the west there is a table 
and other utensils, and two persons standing ; to the east 
one as at a stove and two as walking off towards the 
middle. To the east a woman sits near a bed, on which 


there is a man, a person standing at the feet of the bed ; | 


to the west there is a man ina car drawn by beasts, 
which seem to have horns; to the south are two persons, 
and there was a third in the middle probably sitting. In 
the pediments the reliefs are all defaced, except to the 
south, in which there are three figures; the middle one, 
which is naked, seemed to resemble Hercules.” 


Joun Davyipson. 


Mr. Woopwarp will find in Ersch und Griiber’ s | 


Allgemeine Encyclopiidie der Wissenschaften und 
Kiinste, art. “ Igel,” a long list of works containing 
accounts, in some cases accompanied by plates, of 
The Igeler Siiule. The most accessible is perhaps 
the Mém. de ? Inst. Nat. des Sciences et Arts; Litt. 
et Beaux Arts, vol. ii. p. 549. (Paris, Fructidor 


An. vii.) Besides this I would refer him to Neu- 
rohr’s Abbild. des rim. Monuments zu Igel (Trier, 
1826), and also to Osterwald’s Das rim. Denkmal 
in Igel und seine Bilderwerke (Coblenz, 1829.) 
RicHarD B, PRossEr. 
25, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 


COLD HARBOUR, ORIGIN OF THE NAME. 


(1* and 2" S. passim; 3° S. vii. 253, 302. Vari- 
ous in England, 2° 8, vii. 143, 200, 317, 357.) 
The bibliography of this questio verata is as 

follows : — 

* Hartshorne’s Salopia Antiqua; or, An Enquiry from 
Personal Survey into the Druidical, Military, and other 
early Remains in Shropshire and the North Welsh Bor- 
ders ; with Observations upon the names of Places, and 
a Glossary of Words used in the County of Salop, 1841. 

. 253—258.— Archeologia, vol. xxxiii. on the Designa- 
tion of “ Cold Harbour.” By Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., 
F.R.S. 





| Lshall quote a paragraph from the Archeologia, 
| in illustration of the derivation referred to in 
| “N. &Q.” (8"5S. vii. 303) by Lorp LytrELTon : 
| Now it is not a little remarkable that, though these 
places are found recurring along the line of the Chilterns, 
the Cotswolds, and other ridges, yet they predominate on 
| or near the old Roman roads ; sometimes where there is a 
rise in the ground, and often in the very angle where a 
turn in the direction becomes necessary, not only in the 
occasional deviations from the main viaria, but also in 
those which were made for forming diverticule, or cross 
communications. May not these ascents and winding 
| turns therefore have been named after the significant tor- 
tuosities of the coluber?” &c., p. 126. 


An enumeration of Cold Harbours on or near 
Roman roads is given in Salopia Antiqua, pp. 255- 
258. BrsLtioTHEcAR. CHETHAM. 


In 1860, in communicating to “ N. & Q.” (2"4 
| S. ix. 139, 441) a proposed derivation of this word, 
| [noticed the greater frequency of its occurrence in 
| the south-eastern counties of England, where the 
iron manufacture was formerly carried on to a 
| very large extent, in which charcoal was the fuel 
| employed. 
Other names of places there also have reference 
| to the same industry, such as “ Hammer Posts - 
| and “ Hammer Ponds.” “Collier Farm” is of 
frequent occurrence. There is a “ Charcoal Lane ” 
and “Colmonger Farm,” all evidently connected 
with the same manufacture. 

Cold Harbour, or as sometimes written, Cold 
Harborough, is a corruption from C oaled-arberye, 
that is, charcoal. 

“ Arbery” is an old English word for wood- 

| fuel, which is preserved in the following passage 
from Maundeville’s Travels, cited by Mr. Halliwell 
in his Dictionary of Archaic Words : 
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“In that contree is but lytille arbery, ne trees that 
beren fruite, ne othere. Thei lyin in tents, and thei 
brennen the dong of bestes for defaute of wood.” 


The word therefore means wood-fuel turned | 
into coal; in modern phrase, charcoal. It was 
applied to places where charcoal was made, or | 
where it was sold, or to the road leading thereto. 

Formerly the word coal or cole simply meant 
charred wood, and not the mineral now known by 
that name. 

Thus Chaucer, in the Prologue of the “ Chan- 
non Yeman’s Tale,” when he speaks of — 

“ Dyvers fuyres maad of woode and cole,” 
meant charcoal, as is evident from a few lines 
further down, where he says the Channon — 
“ Out of his bosom took a bechen cole.” 





And again — 

“ And whan that the channones bechen cole 
Was brent.” 

This derivation satisfactorily explains how 
“ Coldharbour” can be found in the middle of a 
wood,” and “ Kalterherberg,” near Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle is “ situated in the middle of the forest of 
the Eifel.” 

In England, the places so named lie chiefly in 
& warm situation. 

The Coldharbour mentioned in Upper Thames 
Street, in Dowgate Ward, was probably built | 
upon the site of a charcoal maker’s yard, and the 
satirical allusions to it probably arose from the 
warmth of the charcoal fires attracting those 
houseless vagrants who had no settled lodgings. 

‘ 


C. T. 


GAELIC GRAMMAR. 
(3" 8. vii. 75, 144, 308.) 

W. Easstn’s information on Gelic Grammars 
(p. 308) is instructive, and must be interesting to 
students and proficients in the Celtic language. 
Some of his statements, however, challenge com- 
ment, and though his list of printed Grammars is 
— it is not exhaustive, and therefore I am 
led to hope that space may be afforded to the 
explanatory and the supplementary matter which 
I now supply, 

In reply to Hieutanper’s queries (p. 75), I 
confined myself to giving the information he had | 
sought, mentioning (p. 144) that “the ablest | 
work in Gaelic Grammar, written by a native of | 
North Britain, is unquestionably that by Alex- | 


ander Stewart,” and I added— 


“ As the Highland Gaelic is essentially the same as the 
Irish, though it branched off as early as the sixth cen- | 
tury, it may please HigHLANpER to be informed that 
the best grammar of the Irish—the best preserved, most 
cultivated and most polished dialect of the Gael—is A 
Grammar of the Irish Language by the late eminent Irish 
scholar, Dr. John O'Donovan.” ~ 


W. Easste suggests, that HientaNDER might 
perhaps also consult with profit Shaw’s Analysis 
of the Gaelic Language. Of this work, thus re- 
commended, Stewart entertained no favourable 
opinion. In his introduction to the second edi- 
tion of his Grammar (1811, p. xiii), he refers to 


| it in these not complimentary terms: “ I know 


but one publication professedly of Gaelic Grammar 
written by a Scotsman (Shaw). I have consulted 
it also, but in this quarter I have no obligations 
to acknowledge.” And of it O’Donovan, in the 
introduction to his Grammar (p. lvii.), says, “ This 
Grammar is confined to the Erse or Gaelic of 
Scotland, and its merits are very questionable.” 
Irrespective of my own convictions, these autho- 
rities are my justification for not recommending 
Shaw’s work. It is evident that some of the 
books classified by W. Eassre as grammars have 
not been examined by him. He names as the 
first grammar Kearney’s Alphabeticum Hibernicum, 
1571. This work is not a grammar. It is a small 
volume of 54 pages, all Irish, containing as the 
title-page announces, an Irish Alphabet and 
Catechism : — 

“T. An Exposition of the Christian Doctrine, and Ar- 
ticles of Faith, &c., translated by John O’Kearnaigh, 
printed in Irish in Dublin, at the expense of Mr. John 
Uiser (Usher), Alderman, at the head of the bridge on 
the 20 June, 1571.” 


The Irish Alphabet and remarks on the powers 
and modificatious of the letters occupy five pages. 
Dr. O'Donovan, or rather the author from whom 
without acknowledgment he borrowed the title, 
is responsible for the erroneous description. In 
his Grammar (p. ly.), O'Donovan says, “ The only 
known copy of this rare book is preserved in the 
Bodleian + ead Oxford.” This is also a mistake ; 
there is a second copy in excellent preservation, in 
the British Museum, press mark C.33,A.1. I 
know of no grammar called Donlevy’s Irish Lan- 
guage, 1742, but am aware of Donlevey’s Jrish- 
English Catechism published at Paris in that year, 
to which is appended brief instructions for reading 
the Irish Language, entitled “The Elements of 
the Irish Language.” This treats of Orthography 
only, as O'Donovan correctly remarks (p. lvii.) 
M‘Eligott, though he compiled an Irish Grammar, 
still extant in manuscript, never had it published. 
And his Observations on the Gaelic Language is 
merely a contribution to the Transactions of the 
Gaelic Society of Dublin in 1808. O’Daly’s 
valuable little tract has no pretensions to be 
classed as a grammar. The following grammars 


| and instructions for reading Irish, if known to 


Mr. Eassre, have been unaccountably omitted : 
Theobald Stapleton’s Catechism, to which is sub- 


| joined in Irish and Latin, Modus perutilis legendi 


linguam Hibernicam, 4to, Louvain, 1639, There 
is a copy in the Library of Trinity College, Dub- 


| lin, and in the British Museum, of Godfrey Daniel’s 
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Church Catechism with the Elements of the Irish 
a 1680. John O’Connell’s True Wisdom, 
by Paul Segnary, to which is prefixed Short In- 
structions for reading Irish, Cork, 1813. James 
Scurry’s Introduction to the Irish Language, W ater- 
ford, 1820; Barron's Irish Primer, 1833; H. J. M. 
Mason’s Irish Grammar, 1834, and a second edi- 
tion has since appeared ; Owen Connellan’s Jrish 
Grammar, 1842. The Rev. Mr. Nangle, of Achill, 
has brought out a second edition of Neilson’s 
Trish Grammar, with some judicious additions 
and corrections. Bourke’s College Irish Grammar 
has also reached a second edition; and I may 
worthily close the list with the Irish Grammar 
of the very learned linguist and accomplished 
Irish Scholar, Martin A. O’Brennan, LL.D. To 


none, however, of these native writers is the lan- | 


guage and literature of the Gael more deeply in- 
debted than to J. C. Zeuss, whose Grammatica 
Celtica is a profound, unique, and invaluable scho- 
lastic tribute to the structure and old extant trea- 
sures of the Celtic. His materials he has drawn 
from the ancient records of the Irish, dating from 
the seventh century, still preserved in Continental 
libraries and of the dialects of Britain, Wales, 


Cornwall, Armorica, and the literary remains of | 


Ancient Gaul. His Celtie Grammar, written in 
Latin, was printed in two large octavo volumes, 
comprising 1229 pages, Lipsiz, 1853. 

Though my notes of Irish printed books are the 
accumulations of the gleanings of many years, I 
think some, if not many, elementary treatises on 
the Irish language may have escaped my notice, 
but — and I hope I am not out of Court in saying 
so—I am glad to know that there is a gentleman 


in the field, Mr. John Power, whose zeal, intelli- | 


gence, and persevering research promise a Biblio- 
theca Hibernica which, supplementing Harrison 
and Nicholson, will index those literary treasures 
which Irishmen have produced, or their country 
or their deeds have suggested, at home and abroad, 
“from the introduction of printing to 1860.” 


Joun Evernr O’CAVANAGH, 


Goopricn Famtiry (3" §, vii. 134, 203.) —With 


reference to a paragraph taken from the Stamford | 


Mercury of February 24th, asking for information 
respecting the family of Goodrich, of Lincoln- 
shire, anterior to 1700, including that of Thomas 
Goodrich, Bishop of Ely, who died in 1574, and 
who was a native of East Kirkby, near Spilsby, 
a parishioner of mine, Francis Goodrich, has asked 
me to write to you. 

His family have been resident at Wrangle since 
the early part of the sixteenth century, where 
they still have a small property, though this un- 
fortunately (for tracing descent) only came into 
their possession about thirty years ago. They 


| were tenant farmers for a very long period on a 
| different estate in that parish. 
None of them now reside at Kirkby, but several 
| of the name live in the neighbouring places; our 
Francis Goodrich is considered apparently the 
head of the family. He is seventy-eight years 
| old, and has always heard it as a tradition that 
| the Bishop of Ely, at the time of the Reformation, 
belonged to it. 
He has asked me to find out anything I could 
| about his ancestor at various times. I have no 
doubt that a careful examination of the tomb- 
stones of Wrangle churchyard, and the parish 
register, would materially assist any one desirous 
of searching into the family records. 
W. 8. Tromason. 


An account of an American family of this name 
| will be found in Goodwin's Genealogical Notes, or 
Contributions to the Family History of some of the 
First Settlers of Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
| Hartford, 1856. See also the eighteen volumes 
of the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, published in Boston, Mass. 8. W. P. 


| UNACKNOWLEDGED Repvsrication (3" 8. vi. 
284.)— My attention having just been called to 
a ee in the page above-named, headed 
“ Unacknowledged Republication,” I find that the 
writer, after mentioning a work of mine published 
| more than twenty years ago, under the title of 
Aphorisms and Reflections, §c., says, in reference 
| to the one entitled Sunshine and Shadows, or 
Sketches of Thought, Philosophic and Religious :— 
“ T had scarcely opened this volume, when I discovered 
that it was nothing more than a fepublication of the 
Aphorisms and Reflections, slightly re-arranged and very 
| much abridged.” 
On which I have thus much to say:—That a 
very considerable proportion of the work so im- 
| peached, including the pieces which I consider the 
| most elaborate, is entirely new; that the portions 
of the Aphorisms incorporated inte it are either 
| more or less modified, or introduced in connexions 
| that give them a new significance; and lastly, 
| that the work was intended to be but a com- 
| panion volume to another, since published, entitled 
| Essays of a Recluse; or Traces of Thought, Litera- 
| ture, and Fancy; in which, if yourgorrespondent 


| should ever honour it with an inspection, he will 
| find a prefatory note, informing him that “ both 
| together include all that the author cares to retain 
of whatever he has hitherto published.” 
| I leave you and your readers to judge whether 
the “laws of literary,” or other “ ethics,” have 
| been most infringed; by me or by a person who 
| could pronounce, so categorically, on the contents 
of a book which he had scarcely opened. 
W. B. CivLow. 


| OLD SayIneé ABOUT A PERSON WASTING HIS 
| Susstance (3™ S, vii. 219, 290.) —I have heard 
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another saying with a similar import to that 
named by your correspondent. A ge going 
back in the world is said to “ Make his pack into 
fardel, and the fardel into nout” [nothing]. Far- | 
del, it scarcely need be added, is a small pack. 
Wm. Doxsson. 


Preston. 


Tue Dopratis Porto (3"S. vii. 148, 208, 286.) 

I was not aware that the Latin distich was re- 
uired to be translated by a distich in English. 

The lines of K. have the defect of changing the 

order of the ingredients: it is preserved in the 

following attempt : — 

“ Dodra I’m called, of nine things made, without a fault, 

Broth, water, honey, wine, bread, pepper, herbs, oil, 

salt.” 
F, C. H. 

Weston (3 §. vii. 224.) —Sir John Rogers 
of Bryanstone, in the county of Dorset, who died 
in 1565, married Katrine the daughter of Sir 
Richard Weston. (See Symonds’s Diary, published 
by the Camden Society, p. 125.) 

Who was this Sir Richard Weston? His arms, 
as given by Symonds, were ermine, on a chief 
[vert] five bezants. These arms are altogether 
different from those of Sir Richard Weston, 
brother of the Lord Prior, as described by W. I 
presume, therefore, that he did not belong to the 
same family. P.S. C. 


REMARKABLE AS TO Bishops’ Winows (3 §. 
vii. 273.)—The Canon Law calls a bishop “ Mari- 
tus Ecclesie;’’ and we read elsewhere “as if 
they were knit in nuptial bands of love and care 
for their diocess.” Yet it is of note, that a bishop’s 
widow “has a right to exhibit the arms of the 
see; and that “she has a right to emblazon all | 
that will honour her deceased husband.” Hence, | 
the bishop appears (quasi) alienated from his wife 
for uch purposes; and it seems as if, during 
life, in this case, the “ one flesh ” was regarded as 
superseded, and that, contra, after death of the 
bishop, there was a reflex honour upon his widow, | 
and a right of exhibiting and emblazoning. Some | 
explanation may perhaps be considered to lie in 
the episcopal and baronial properties being pecu- 
liar to a bishop as such. 

It is said, as a principle, “fulget radiis mariti,” 
but this (as to bishops) must be a particular ex- | 
ception if an apparently appropriate place accord- 
ing to position is not assigned. Importance being 
attached in consequence of marriage, precedence 
would be otherwise imagined as consecutive. 

We are informed that bishops, “by virtue of 
baronies annexed to their bishopricks, always had 

lace in the Lords’ House of Parliament, as Barons 

y succession.” (Segar, On Honour, lib. iv. cap. 
13.) 
The baron, “imprimis,” has been deemed “ quasi 
robur belli.” Of the episcopal one we read “ ex | 





sola liberalitate Regum,” and “a Regibus in 


feudum tenetur.” 

A possibility of being “aliened or entailed,” 
and of honour passing is, I believe, held in point 
of baronial circumstance; which may not ome to 
the “tenure of barons by succession.” ‘B. 


PRECEDENCE OF BisHors’ Wives (3" §., vii. 
294.) —There is a considerable similarity to the 
position of Bishop’s wives in that of the wives of 
the judges in the Scottish Court of Session. I 
extract the following paragraph from Sir Walter 
Scott’s note to chap. ii. of Redgauntlet : — 

“The Scottish judges are distinguished by the title of 
‘lord’ prefixed to their own temporal designation. As 
the ladies of these official dignitaries do not bear any 
share in their husbands’ honours, they are distinguished 
only by their lords’ family name. They were not always 
contented with this species of Salique law, which certainly 
is somewhat inconsistent ; but their pretensions to title 
are said to have been long since repelled by James V., the 
sovereign who founded the College of Justice. ‘I,’ said 
he, ‘made the carles lords, but who the devil made the 
carlins ladies ?’” 

The title of “lord” thus assumed is sometimes 
taken from the name of the judge’s property, and 
sometimes is —_— to his ordinary surname. Of 
the present thirteen judges nine are designated 


| from properties, and the rest from surnames. As 


the ladies in all cases retain the surname of their 
husbands, some inconvenience, it is understood, 
has occasionally been felt when their lordships 
travel with their wives on the continent, and the 
husband has found it prudent to drop the titular 
appellation pro tempore, the announcement of 
“Lord A. and Mrs. B.” giving occasion to un- 
complimentary conjectures. It was at one time 
proposed that the title of “lord” should be dropt 
and “judge,” or “ Mr. Justice,” adopted in lieu of 
it; but, independently of the objection to the 


| change of a national distinction, the proposal was 


made at the period of the French Revolution, and 
was of course characterised in the stereotyped cant 
of the day as part of a conspiracy against social 
order. 4.3. B 
Tuer ConTINUANCE oF VALENTINES (3" §, vii. 
290.) — The drawing of names from a box would 
seem to savour more of heathenism than Chris- 
tianity. If weare to associate the name of Valen- 
tine with Feb. 14, it should be for some recognition 
of a saint and martyr (cir. 270 A.D.) in the reign of 


| Claudius —“ He was eminently distinguished for 


his love and charity.” It appears that “the 
pastors of the early Christian Church” were 
anxious to substitute saints for women in order to 
commemoration. 

As “the earliest known poetical Valentines 
were written by Charles, Duke of Orleans, taken 
prisoner at the battle of Agincourt, October 25, 
1415,” which are “in the library of the British 
Museum,” we have a trace of 450 years. 
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In our own day, the style and character have 
been rather altered ; clearly there has been a great | 
amount of abuse, likewise a change of fashion — 


“Some Valentines should alter’d be 
Or change their names to flippancy.” 


4 B. 


Dvxke or MartBoroven: Marrraqvet (3* 8. 
vii. 261.) — It is not generally known, that John 
Churchill, the great Duke of Marlborough, and hus- 
band of the celebrated Sarah Jennings, paid a visit to 
Heidelberg, April 20, 1705, after visiting the Land- 

rave of Hesse at Schlangenbad the day before. 
fe only d the afternoon there, going next 
day to visit the Prince Lewis of Baden, his ally, 
at Rastadt. Tradition says he put up at the old 
Hotel Ritta, built in 1572 by a French Huguenot, 
and named after the old Pretender, Chevalier St. 
George: others think at the Hirsch, in the Markt- 
Platz (north-east corner, now Schiitzendorf, the 
Tapezierer), while at Heidelberg. After a con- 
ference with the Prince of Baden, about reinforce- 
ments and other military matters, on the 22nd, 
after visiting the lines of Biehl and Stolhoffen, he 
went to Mannheim; and thence to Triers, where 
the English and Dutch forces were encamped near 
Igel, on the Moselle—where the famous Roman 
obelisk is still to be seen. 

With respect to Malplaquet battle (Aug. 13, 
1709), and the frivolous chanson or réfrain about 
his grace’s imaginary death there, I will only 
remark, that the French endeavoured to conceal 
their check, and affected not to have been beaten ; 
although, in spite of P. Daniel’s garbled state- 
ment, their loss in officers alone was about 540 
killed, 1068 wounded, and 310 made prisoners ; 


gue of Eilardus Lubinus, published at Leyden by 
F. Heger, with Elzevir type, in 1644? Was he 
also of the “ Isle de Chio”? BReEVIs. 


QvuoTaATIONS WANTED (3" S. vii. 280.) — 


“ The sun slept on his clouds, forgetful of the voice of 
the morning.” 

This is an incorrect quotation from Ossian’s 
address to the sun, which occurs in the poem of 
Carthon. The exact words in Macpherson’s Os- 
sian are these : — 

“Thou shalt sleep in thy clouds, careless of the voice 
of the morning.” 

I possess an imperfect copy of an old work in 
small 4to size, printed by Geo. Smart at Wolver- 
hampton in 1769, entitled Poems on several Occa- 
sions.” They are published anonymously, but the 
author was the Rev. Thomas Moss. The opening 
poem is the “ Beggar,” so well known afterwards 
as the “Beggar's Petition.” In this work occurs 
the “ Address of Ossian to the Sun,” attempted 
in blank verse, and, as I have always considered, 
very happily accomplished. I extract that por- 
tion which includes the above quotation : — 

“ But thou perchance like me art for a season, 

And time shall put a period to thy years: 

Thou in thy clouds perhaps shalt one day sleep 
Careless for ever of the morn’s sweet voice ; 

Exult then, O thou sun! in youthful strength. 
Age is unlovely, desolate and dark ; 

*Tis like the feeble splendour of the moon 

That shines through broken clouds, when rising mist 
Enwraps the hills, and blots them from the sight, 
When the North blast is howling on the plain, 
When in his journey shrinks the traveller, 
Weary and half-way distant from his home.” 


And being upon Ossian, I may append a note 





and yet Fan made out their casualties of pri- 
vate soldiers, very modestly, as not exceedin 
1500! ra, very y g 
The victorious Duke of Marlborough had, never- 
theless, two horses killed under him, but escaped 
unhurt. Prince Eugene was slightly touched on 
the head, and the Duke of Argyle had shots 
through his clothes and periwig. ” How was it 
that no chansonnier badin, among the allies did 
not substitute an oraison fundbre for Villars, with 
his shot in the knee, and his ten general officers 
and three brigadiers, who perished at the wood of 
Taisniéres that bloody day ’—or, as the Malplaquet 
medal, “Gallis ad Taisniére devictis,” has it. 
Brevis. 


Prrsce Francis Ruopocayakts (3™ 8, vii. 
267.)—Qu. Who was Constantine Rhodocanacides, 
who collected the “Breyes Sententie Grece, 
Latiné explicate,” in which all the Greek primi- 
tives are m a particular manner comprehended 
under twenty heads or chapters; and which was 
published at the end of Schrevelius’s Greck Lexi- 
con, and also at the end of the Clavis Grece Lin- 


relative to his poems. The late Dr. Macdonald, 
Bishop of Kingston in Upper Canada, told a friend 
of mine, that Mrs. Fraser of Culbokie possessed 
| MS. copies of several of Ossian’s poems long be- 
| fore Macpherson’s work appeared. Moreover, that 
| this lady lent the MSS. to Macpherson, hay? never 


| had them returned. 


“ Sometimes 
The young forgot the lessons they had learnt, 
And loved where they should hate—like thee, Imelda!” 
From Italy, a poem by Samuel Rogers. 
The story of Imelda is beautifully told by Mrs. 
Hemans in her Records of Woman. Also vide 
Sismondi’s Histoire des Republiques Italiennes, vol. 
iii. p. 443. Joun Paviy PHIUcirs. 
Haverfordwest. 


JUDAS OVERTURNING THE SaLt-cEeLtaR (3™ S. 
vii. 283.)—In the celebrated picture of the Last 
| Supper by Leonardo da Vinci, Judas is repre- 
| sented as overturning the salt-cellar; but not “ as 
| he stretches out his hand to receive the sop.” The 
| time chosen for the scene represented is when our 





| Blessed Saviour startled his Apostles with the 
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alarming declaration that one of them would be- 
tray him. Surprise, grief, and consternation. are 
marvellously depicted on the countenances, and in 
the attitudes of the Apostles. Judas wishing to 
appear as innocent as the rest, lifts up his left 
hand as in astonishment; while, as he clutches 
the money-bag with his right, he upsets the salt, 
which falls away fromhim. At the same moment 
he is supposed to be saying what St. Matthew 
records (xxvi. 25),—“Is it 1, Rabbi? ” To which 
our Saviour answers: “ Thou hast said it.” The 
incident of our Lord reaching to him the bread 
dipped (St. John xiii. 26), occurred just after, in 
answer to the enquiry which St. John made at the 
suggestion of St. Peter: “ Lord, who is it?” (vy. 
25.) But in the picture before us, our Blessed 
Saviour is neither dipping the morsel, nor giving 
it to Judas; but has Poth his hands upon the table, 
and his face cast down, expressive of acute sorrow. 
eG 


Snart-EATiIne (3'4 S. vi. 268, 296.) — A corre- 
spondent has been pleased to demolish the story 
of the poor widow of the Irish gravel-digger at 
Blackheath, who fed her stout and ruddy brood on 
a diet of which snails formed the only animal por- 
tion, by asserting that snails would melt away on 
the application of salt “like ice before a fire.” 
Now fearing, Mr. Editor, lest this very confident 
assertion should deter any of your readers, who 
were so minded, from endeavouring to procure a 
wholesome and probably palatable article of food, 
a matter of prime importance in these days when 
butchers’ meat is so dear, and South American 
beef so stinking, I have made a little experiment ; 
the result you have now before you in the shape 
of a salted snail, prepared according to the widow's 
recipe, which has lost but little of its bulk and less 
of its weight. You are at perfect liberty, Sir, to 
munch this “dainty bit,”* an it so please you. To 
encourage you in the venture I may add that the 
daintiest dish of which I have ever had the good 
fortune to partake, was a caterpillar stew,+ which 
followed a boiled monkey, or baked porcupine (on 
this point my memory fails me), on the banks of a 
certain tropical river, where of old Sir Walter 
hunted for his El Dorado. A. CHALLSTETH. 

Gray’s Inn. 


Sprnnine-JEnny (3" 8. vii. 281.)—It is stoutly 
maintained by many that Thomas Highs, a reed- 
maker of Leigh, co. Lancaster, was the real in- 
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nulled. I believe it is certain that neither wife nor 
daughter of Hargreaves bore the name of Jane. 
H. Fisawicx. 
Viscount CHawortn (3S, vii. 279.) — All 
ordinary accounts agree in assigning 1640 as the 


| year in which this title became extinct by the 


death of the last viscount, s. p.m. His only 
daughter and heiress, Juliana, m. Chambre (Bra- 
bazon) fifth earl of Meath, by which alliance the 
baptismal name, and more recently the title, of 


| Chaworth has been introduced into that family. 


| On Feb. 7, 1831, an English barony was conferred 


on the tenth Earl of Meath, who was created Lord 


| Chaworth of the U. K., under which title the pre- 


sent earl sits as a member of the Upper House. 
Guillim states that Patrick Chaworth, Esq., ere- 
ated “ Viscount Chaworth of Ardmagh, in the 


| kingdom of Ireland,’ was of the old baronial 


| City of Uriconinm, &c. 


| good light, or else lay by their books. 


family of Chaworth, or de Cadurcis, and bore the 
same arms, viz., Azure, two chevronels, or. Sir 
George Chaworth, Knight (an ancestor of the 
Viscounts Chaworth), m. Alice, dau. and sole 
heiress of John Annesley (who d. 15 Henry VL), 
and with her the manor and estate of Annesley 
passed to the family of Chaworth, represented in 
1833 by John Chaworth-Musters, Esq., of Col- 
wick Hall, Notts. (Vide Burke’s Commoners.) 
Henry W. S. Tayror. 

Halifax. 

Uricontum, 0R Wroxeter (3" S. vii. 183.) — 
Will you permit me, through your columns, to 
refer your correspondent for the information that 
he desires to a paper written by me, which ap- 
peared in Cassell’s Family Paper of Oct. 31, 1863, 
I believe under the signature of “ Decanus.” 

Epwarp N. Hoars, Dean of Waterford. 

“Cole’s Tourist’s Guide Book, a Visit to the Wonderful 
lw W. F. Peacock. Manchester, 
Coles; London, Simpkin & Co., 4th or 5th edition. 6d.” 

Guiwysie. 


Toned Parser v. Wuite Paper (3" S. vi. 454; 
vii. 64.)— I sincerely hope that we may never see 
toned paper in general use ; I must raise my voice 
against such a proposition. Short-sighted men 
like me must have clear print, white pret, and 

never, if 


| I can avoid it, read a book, the paper of which is 
| coloured ; it is painful and distressing to my eyes, 


ventor of “ the Jenny,” and that he called it after | 


his favourite daughter, Jane; and that it was for 
an improvement of this machine that Hargreaves 
obtained a patent, but which was afterwards an- 


| his life. 


[* Remembering how a certain illustrious personage | 


was laughed at by Theodore Hook for “munching ” the 
golden pippin, we respectfully beg leave to decline.— 
=D. | ; : 

+ Gru-gru worms, the larval state of a beetle. 


and strains my sight when I am obliged to do so. 
It may suit Errtonnacn and J. F. S., but I trust 
that “N. & Q.” will continue to retain its clear 
print and white paper, to the great comfort and 
ease of one who, short-sighted as he is, has con- 
trived to read through glasses for more —_ half 
F. S. M. 


Countess or Surroik (3" §. vii. 94, 169, 269.) 
In reply to the kind answer of Meters, the lady 


| represented in the portrait referred to has a rather 


small face, broad forehead, eyes so placed as to 
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remind one of the Chinese type, nez retroussé, 
thin clever mouth, the whole countenance posses- 
sing great intelligence and piquancy. 
combed tightly back from the face, and surmounted 
by .. lace cap or coif, a fearfully starched ruff en- 
virons her neck, and her gown 1s fronted by a strip 
of broidered work as stiff and gorgeous as the 
door of an old India cabinet. From her ladyship’s 
hair a jewel in true cingue-cento taste, hangs on 
her forehead, little pearls are in her ears, strings 
of seed-pearls are round her neck, and altogether 
she looks as fresh and sprightly a lady of some 
eight and thirty years as one could expect to have 
seen about the year of grace fifteefi hundred and 
eighty, at which time, as I take it, she was put on 
panel, X. 


Marriace Rives (3"4 §, vii. 12, 307.) — In the 
remarks upon this subject made by R. C. L. in your 
last number, he says a clergyman (not far from 
Windsor) refused to proceed with the marriage 
service, unless the man, at its oo, stage, laid 
the ring, with the accustomed duty, “upon the 
book.” This reminds me of what happened to a 
clerical friend of mine, a bishop’s son, and a very 
strict ritualist. The late Archbishop Howley, 
hearing that he was about to be married, kindly 
offered to perform the marriage ceremony at Lam- 
beth ; accordingly on the appointed day the bride 
and bridegroom, with their friends, attended at 
the private chapel at Lambeth. The service hav- 
ing proceeded to the point where the ring with 
the accustomed duty should be laid on the book, 
the bridegroom, in compliance with the rubric, 
placed the ring, with a little paper envelope con- 
taining a twenty-pound note, upon the service 
book. The archbishop, thinking that the little 
packet was only the folded paper which had con- 
tained the ring, proceeded to the end of the ser- 
vice, when he quietly shut the book and placed it 
on the communion table. Nobody seems to have 
remarked the circumstance, and it was not till 
some weeks afterwards that the archbishop’s chap- 
lain accidentally discovered the envelope, folded 
within the leaves of the book, which held the bank 
note, with a memorandum inside the cover that it 
might be given to the fund of the Society for the 


could not offer the archbishop a fee, and there- 
fore in acknowledgment of the compliment, made 


this offering of twenty pounds to the society of 


which the archbishop was the president. Let 
‘would-be bridegrooms,” therefore, take a hint, 
and whether the ring be jewelled or plain, let 
there be no mistake about “the accustomed duty” 
being in the hard coin of the realm. 
Bensgn. FERREY. 
Geverat Hven Mercer (3S. vi. 537; vii. 
40.) — General Mercer was not a member of the 
family of Mercer of Knockbally Style, co. Carlow. 


The hair is | 


| nication breaks the very rule which she 


Propagation of the Gospel. Of course my friend | som the Hon’ Sec, Hoary B. Wheatley, Eoq.. 53, Bernere Street, Lon- 


No such Christian name as “Hugh” occurs in 
their pedigree. Capt. Thomas Vigors m. 2ndly in 
1737, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Edward Mercer, 
Esq., of Knockbaliy Style (who d. Feb. 3, 1762). 
Mr. Mercer wus second son of Richard Mercer of 
Dublin, who died in 1694, leaving three sons, 
Richard, Edward, and William. I have examined 
an extensive pedigree of Mercer of the co. Down, 
but likewise failed to find a “Hugh” init. The 
co. Carlow family bore for their arms “ Or, a fess 
gu. charged with 3 bezants in chief 3 crosses 
patée of the 2nd and in base a mullet azure.” 
Crest, a stork’s head couped, holding in its bill a 
snake embowed. Motto, “The Grit Doul.” 
H. Lorrus Torrennam. 
Power oF Frankine (3" 8. vii. 27.) —The 
late Duke of Kent sometimes franked as “Ed- 
ward ;” at other times as “ Kent and Strathearn.” 
Josern Rrx, M.D. 





Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, and whose name and ad- 
dress are given for that purpose:— 

Common Paaven, 1660. Black-letter, ito. 
Vinomm Orena. 4 Vols. Frontispiece engraved by Pitteri. 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 5. Chatham Place East, 
Hackney, N.E. 


Notices ta Correspandents. 


We are compelled to omit our usual Notes on Books. 

Passace tx“ Pearcres.”—We have received from Dr. Bell a long letter 
in reply to R. A. Had the letter contained the evidence which R. A. called 
Sor, that the name lamps was ever used for lamprey, or disproved R. A.'s 
assertion that Nine eyes, is a common name for lampreys in this country, we 
should of course have at once given it insertion. But beyond some strong 
language directed against R. A., and a challenge to him to produce from 
any English dictionary ancient or modern (with the exception of Halli- 
weil), the mention of Nine eyes at all, and an assertion that on the con- 
tinent “the animal is known by no other name,” Dr. Bell's letter does 
not touch upon the real points at issue between himand R.A. We mut, 
therefore, decline to insert the communication in question. 

Tuomas T. Dven. The lines — 

“ Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust,’ 
are from Shirley's Contention of Ajax and Ulyses. 

P. (New York) is thanked for his hints, which shall not be lost sight 
of. The term has been used here in the same way that John Bull is ap- 
plied to all Englishmen. 

Coup Hansovn. We are so overwhelmed with communications on this 
subject, which was very fully discussed in our former series, that We must 
crave the torbearance of many of our contributors. {n esteemed lady 
correspondent will, We think, admit on reconsideration that her commu- 
’ herself would lay down. 

Ipyit. Prospectuses of the Early English Text Society may be obtained 
lon, W. 

Hyroxemmonot (Cape Town.) “ X. ¥. Z. Junr., Esq. 

Samust Saaw. The Tablette Booke of Ladye Mary Keys, Lond. 
1861, is a fictitious historical production. Vide The Atheneum of July 
23, 1861, p. 50. 

P. P." We have received a letter for this correspondent ; where shall it 
be forwarded ¥ 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price 1s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

@e* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N.& Q." may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


“Norzs ann Qoenrs” is published at noon on Friday, and & also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The Subscription for Stampev Corres for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Inpex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
nayable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wutsas G. Sarrn, 32, 
Wensenosen Srazer, Staanp, W.C., where also all Communications 
vor rae Eprror should be addressed. 

“ Noras & Queates” isregistered for transmission abroad. 





